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portions and considerable value, with 
rooms to themselves, catalogs, and corps 
of assistants to look after their mounting, 
cataloging and circulation. 

"Such picture collections embrace all 
sorts of subjects — geography, travel, his- 
tory, biography, natural history, and 
science — and in most of them particular 
attention is given to reproductions of 
paintings, sculpture, architecture and the 
decorative arts. Some libraries, the richer 
ones, include in these collections photo- 
graphs in large and small sizes by im- 
portant firms of photographers, like 
Braun, Clement & Company, The Detroit 
Publishing Company, etc. ; a few have 
collections of engravings and etchings ; 
but the greater number of them are con- 
tent to assemble reproductions, published 
in sets or singly, like the Perry pictures, 
illustrations from portfolios, or cut out of 
books and periodicals, or culled from the 
multitude of sources made available by 
the half-tone and other cheap processes 
of reproduction. 

"In some sections there is in operation 
a system of inter-library loans, as in New 
England, through the activities of the 
Library Art Club, organized in 1898 for 
the purpose of circulating for exhibition 
pictures for educational purposes. This 
club has, at the present time, a member- 
ship of eighty libraries and in 1912-13 
its eighty-one exhibits were circulated 
1,082 times. 

"Libraries having buildings recently 
erected, especially those in the West and 
South, often have special exhibition rooms 
in which are shown not only collections 
such as have been described, but also 
collections of paintings and other ob- 
jects of art. In some places these ex- 
hibitions are brought together through the 
efforts of local clubs, through inter- 
library cooperation, or through the as- 
sistance of such associations as the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts, of Washington, 
organized for the purpose of stimulating 
an interest in art by means of exhibitions, 
lectures, and its publication, Art and 
Progress. 

"Of 132 libraries replying to inquiries 
from the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
sent out in June of the present year, it 



was found that fifty-seven have separate 
exhibition rooms for the display of pic- 
tures, and that forty display such collec- 
tions, not in a special room, but in cor- 
ridors, or other rooms pressed into this 
service. Thirty-nine libraries reported 
that they do not make exhibitions — five 
because of their proximity to museums 
of art, three because of lack of material, 
two for lack of room, and one because of 
a clause in the will of a donor forbid- 
ding it. 

"It is also interesting to note that of 
the libraries making a practice of hold- 
ing exhibitions, fifty-six have shown 
paintings; sixty-nine, photographs, and 
fifty-three, other forms of pictures; six- 
teen have shown sculpture; forty, decora- 
tive arts of one kind or another ; thirteen, 
books; four, historical material; three, 
natural history objects, and five, useful 
arts." 



ACTIVITIES AT 
THE CINCIN- 
NATI ART 
MUSEUM 



Almost all art museums 
today are reaching out 
to the people endeavor- 
ing in every way to cul- 
tivate among them an 
interest in and love of art. One of the 
means employed by the Cincinnati Mu- 
seum of Art is a set of sixty-two lantern 
slides of the museum and its collections, 
which is circulated by the Board of Edu- 
cation and the Public Library. These 
are accompanied by explanatory notes 
and are used as preparation for a visit 
to the museum. It has proved a great 
aid. 

Among the recent acquisitions made by 
the museum to the permanent collection 
are a painting by James R. Hopkins 
entitled "Frivolity" and one by W. Elmer 
Schofield entitled "The Landing Stage at 
Boulogne." Mr. Hopkins received his 
training in the Art Academy of Cin- 
cinnati. 



AN OLD CUSTOM 
REVIVED 



In the days of the great 
masters it was custom- 
ary for large commis- 
sions to be executed by the master and 
his pupils working together. During the 
past summer the chapel of the Corpus 
Christi Monastery at Hunt's Point, New 
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York, has thus been redecorated by 
William Laurel Harris and a group of 
advanced students from the Art Students' 
League. 

The following account of this work 
was given by the art critic of the New 
Yorle Times after a visit to the chapel 
the latter part of August: 

"A visitor to the chapel during the 
present month is confronted by a truly 
medieval sight. The master painter on 
the scaffold painting the more difficult 
ornament, and his young aids applying 
their color with well-directed zeal, suc- 
cessfully avoiding that peril of a dead 
flat tint, which is the ideal of the com- 
mercial decorator, and putting into every 
brushful of paint and every line of the 
design a certain degree of personal ex- 
pression. Although the work is still un- 
finished it may be seen that the color is 
pure and well balanced, and possesses 
the important decorative quality of a 
schemed integrity, the same tints appear- 
ing in different parts of the chapel, echo- 
ing and balancing one another in a well- 
defined color harmony. 

"The background shows the pale 
creamy white and opalescent pink of 
the passion flower, which is taken as the 
basis of the general scheme. An intri- 
cate pattern with the purple blues of the 
flower center and the dull green of the 
leaves spreads over this background, and 
the orange and yellow of the flower ap- 
pear in brilliant accents, and also in the 
carved and gilded wood of panels bear- 
ing the figures of Dominican saints, 
prophets, and apostles. The east wall, 
in accordance with the usual custom in 
church art up to the time of the French 
Revolution, will be made splendid with 
gold and silver, opals, lapis lazuli, mala- 
chite and mother-of-pearl, to give the 
effect of gleaming dawn and rising glory. 
Ornamental shields punctuating the pat- 
tern on the side walls bear the early 
Christian symbols. The symbolism is 
elaborate throughout, and is appropriate 
to a chapel in which the Gregorian chant 
is sung by the veiled and cloistered sis- 
ters as it was sung in ancient times by 
the monks of the order. 

"The artistic importance of the little 



chapel lies, however, in the vitality of 
the general effect, watched over in every 
detail by an artist, and achieved by hands 
schooled to the heightening of personal 
expression in line and color. 

"At the present time it could only hap- 
pen under the most favorable conditions 
that a building should be successfully 
decorated in this fashion. Not only must 
those responsible for the cost leave the 
artist a free hand, but the artist himself 
must have the minute practical knowl- 
edge once common and now rare, by 
which even so mystical a painter as Fra 
Angelico knew the secrets of mixing pig- 
ments and applying gold. 

"The knowledge of practical decora- 
tion is bound to come, however, with an 
increasing demand for it not so much on 
the part of the public as on the part of 
the artists themselves." 

a school The Possibility of util- 
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modern school building 
as an art gallery and the desirability of 
establishing such practice is graphically 
told in a recent issue of The Edison 
Monthly in a little article descriptive of 
the improvised gallery in the Washington 
Irving High School of New York. 

The art gallery in this school is noth- 
ing more than the foyer of the building 
and the secret of the success of the un- 
dertaking lay in the installation of proper 
artificial lights. So equipped, this spa- 
cious hall became, in December, 1913, a 
Municipal Art Gallery for the city of 
New York, showing at that time an ex- 
hibition of works by well-known Ameri- 
can artists. Since then there have been 
held in this gallery a collection of artistic 
posters, works by American illustrators, 
works by women artists, an exhibition 
of artistic advertising, and, during the 
past summer, an exhibition of paintings 
lent by the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

The general attendance has been ex- 
ceedingly large, and, as all the students 
in the school pass through the gallery 
going to and from their classes, it has 
an enormous educational value. 

Such Municipal Art Galleries might 
well be established in all our cities. 



